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ARBITRATION AND PEACE LecTURE BUREAU 


The Arbitration Treaties. 


The 3d of August, 1911, will always remain a 
memorable day in the history of the International 


Peace Movement. On that day unlimited treaties of 
Arbitration were signed between the United States 
and Great Britain and the United States and France. 
This is the first time in history that governments of 
the first rank have been willing to sign an engage- 
ment pledging themselves to submit to impartial ar- 
bitration all differences that may arise between them, 
not excepting those which involve national honor or 
questions of vital interest. 

We do not need to comment here on the admirable 
lead which President Taft has taken during the past 
year and a half in preparing the way for these trea- 
ties, nor upon the enthusiastic support which he has 
received and is receiving in ever greater volume from 
the people of the country; nor again upon the quick 
and hearty favor with which his proposal was re- 
ceived by the governments of Great Britain and 


of Jeace. 
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France. This is all history now—and a very bright 
page ol history. 

The treaties were sent immediately to the Senate 
for approval and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. At the same time the pledge of secrecy 
was removed and the text of the Anglo-American 
treaty, which the French treaty substantially follows, 
was given to the press of the country. The text of 
the treaty will be found elsewhere in this issue. The 
Committee, after hearing the explanation of the Sec- 
retary of State, promptly reported the treaties back 
to the Senate, recommending that the third para- 
graph of article three be stricken out, and that thus 
amended they be ratified. 

The President at once signified his disapproval of 
the amendment and made appeal to the people of the 
nation to support the treaties in the original form. 
This action of the President seems to have been due 
in part to what he learned during the negotiation of 
the treaties and to his feeling that it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure the assent of the 
foreign governments to the pacts in the new form. 
He was also led to this course by his belief that the 
prerogatives of the Senate had been fully and care- 
fully guarded, in every essential respect, in the origi- 
nal draft. A minority of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, consisting of Senators Burton, Cullom and 
Root, in a report subsequently submitted to the Sen- 
ate, took the same ground in this regard as the Presi- 
dent. 

In criticising thecourse of theSenateConuntitee, we 
mustdo them the justice to recognize that their action. 
according to the statement made in Mr. Lodge’s re- 
port, was dictated simply by their desire to preserve 
the prerogatives of the Senate, and not by hostility 
to unlimited arbitration. If the treaties could be rati- 
fied in the amended form as reported by the Com- 
mittee and thus accepted by the other powers, we 
should still have the essential part of the convention, 
which is the agreement to refer to the Hague Court 
whatever differences might arise, not excepting ques- 
tions of national honor and vital interest 

But the Committee’s reasons for wishing paragraph 
three of article three struck out do not seem to us to 
he of much weight. Let us suppose the treaties rati- 
fied as sent in by the President. 

1. We observe, first, that the Commission of In- 
quiry would almost never, possibly never, be called 
into existence. The President and the Senate, in 
practically all cases, would have in their hands the 
entire arrangements for the submission to the Hague 
these advanced nations it is very improbable that anv 
controversy would ever arise which either of them 
would consider unarbitrable. 
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2. If some dispute were found to be, in the view of 


either of the disputants, not a suitable subject for arbi- 
tration, the United States members of the Commission 
of Inquiry, which would thus have to be appointed, 
would be chosen by the President with the advice 
and approval of the Senate. 

3. While the Commission was engaged in its in- 
vestigations it would, in the very necessities of the 
case, take counsel of the Senate as well as of the 
President. 

4. When the Commission’s verdict was made up, 
it would carry the sanction of at least two out of three 
of the United States Commissioners, if the decision 
were in favor of letting the question be arbitrated. 
The opposition of two of the United States Commis- 
sioners would prevent any question from going to 
arbitration under recommendation of the Commis- 
sion. Could not the Senate, under these cireum- 
stances and such restrictions, trust what would be 
substantially its own commission? The President 
would have to do so, for though the initiator of all 
treaties, he would hold for the time being the same 
relation to the Commission as the Senate would 
hold. 

5. If the Commission declared that the dispute in 
question was arbitrable, the whole case would then be 
turned back into the hands of the President and the 
Senate, to draw up the special agreement for the sub- 
mission of the question to the Hague Court. 

In all the procedure, therefore, the case would be 
in the hands of the Senate and the President, the one 
as much as the other. from the beginning to the end. 
It is true, of course, that after the Commission had 
reported the case to be judiciable, neither the Senate 
nor the President would have the rightunder the treaty 
to attempt to prevent its submission: nor ought thev 
to have the right to do so, after the long and careful 
investigation under their own supervision. Tf both 
branches of the treaty-making power are not willing 
to commit themselves in advance to go as far as is 
provided in this treaty, then we might as well forever 
give up talking about a general treaty of arbitration, 
for the regular judicial settlement of controversies, by 
a permanent international court of justice. 

The treaties are to go over for final action to the 
regular session of Congress next winter. We hope in 
the meantime that the Senators who have opposed 
the ratification of them in the form in which they 
were presented by the President may be willing to 
drop their objections and let the treaties be promptly 
-atified when Congress reassembles in December. By 
that time the people of the nation will have spoken in 
no uncertain terms, as we are led to believe from the 
great number of letters, telegrams, resolutions and 
memorials which are already pouring in upon the 
Senate. 





Senator T. E. Burton, President of the American 
Peace Society, sailed for Europe August 26. He will 
attend the International Peace Congress, which opens 
at Rome September 25, and also the Interparliamentary 
Conference, which opens October 3. A strong delega- 
tion of Americans is expected at both gatherings. 


September, 


The Berne Conference of Economists on 
the Problems of War and Peace. 


One important branch of the activities of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace has taken 
form and shape during the summer, in a successful con- 
ference at Berne, Switzerland, under the direction of 
Professor John Bates Clark, of Columbia University, 
New York, the Director of the Division of Economics 
and History. This conference was authorized by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting on June 8th last, 
and was in session from August 2 to August 14. It was 
participated in by seventeen of the leading economists 
and publicists, representing nine of the European na- 
tions and the United States, as follows: 


Eugen Bohm Ritter V. Bawerk, Professor of Political 
Kconomy at the University of Vienna. 

Eugen von Philippovich, Professor of Political Kcon- 
omy in the University of Vienna. 

Henri La Fontaine, Senator of Belgium. 

Harald Westergaard, Professor of Political Science 
and Statistics in the University of Copenhagen. 

Charles Gide, Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Professor of Political Economy 
at the College de France; Editor of “L’Economiste 
Francais,” Paris. 

Lujo Brentano, Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

Theodor Schiemann, Professor of the History of East- 
ern Europe in the University of Berlin. 

Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the “Econoraist,” Lon- 
don. 

George Paish, Editor of the “Statist,” London. 

H. B. Greven, Professor of Political Economy and 
Diplomatic History in the University of Leyden. 

Luigi Luzzatti, Professor of Constitutional Law in 
the University of Rome; Secretary of the Treasury of 
Italy, 1891-93: Prime Minister of Italy, 1908-1911. 

Maffeo Pantaleoni, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Rome. 

Dr. G. Ogawa, Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Kioto, Japan. 

Baron Y. Sakatani, former Minister of State for the 
Treasury of Japan. 

Eugene Borel, Professor of Public Law in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 

Paul S. Reinsch, Professor of Constitutional Law in 
the University of Wisconsin: Roosevelt Professor at the 
University of Berlin, 1911-1912, Madison, Wisconsin. 

During its sessions, the conference was able to com- 
plete a program for a scientific and systematic investiga- 
tion of the problems of war and peace, including a study 
into the causes and consequences of war, and of the 
agencies at work for the preservation of international 
peace, moral, political and commercial. It will include 
a careful survey of the armaments of modern times, the 
militarv budgets resulting from loans for armaments in 
preparation for war, and the general and particular ef- 
fects upon the social and economic life. These studies 
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will be outlined and carried forward with a thoroughness 
never before attempted or even possible. They will be 
made under the general supervision of Professor Clark, 
who is recognized to be one of the foremost economists 
of the United States. He will have the active assistance 
and the earnest co-operation, not only of the partici- 
pants in the Berne Conference, but of economists of 
like standing representing all the great nations, thus giv- 
ing to the work an international significance and catho- 
licity. 

The full program of the investigation, as determined 
by the Berne Conference, is yet to be officially an- 
nounced ; but it has been planned on the broadest lines, 
and it will determine and measure with scientific pre- 
cision the influence of all the economic forces tending to 
the unification of the peoples of the globe. The work 
will cover a period of years, but it will be pressed for- 
ward with vigor, and will have at command whatever is 
required of the resources of the Carnegie Endowment. 


—_—_eo 


Editorial Notes. 


The desire for a hymn or anthem 
worthy of the great movement for 
world peace has been widely and 
deeply felt, and many attempts at peace poems and songs 
have been made. But while many excellent pieces have 
been produced, we must confess that, so far as we have 
seen, nothing very satisfactory has appeared. We pub- 
lish on another page a new peace anthem that is a prom- 
ising candidate for public favor. It was written, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Julius’ Witmark, of N. Witmark & 
Sons, New York, by Mr. George Graff, Jr, a rising 
young lyricist. The music was composed by Mr. Ernest 
R. Ball, a well and favorably known song writer of New 
York city. The anthem is based on General Grant’s 
famous phrase, “Let us have peace,” and is dedicated to 
President Taft, with his permission, given in a personal 
interview. It has received the warm approval of Senator 
Burton, president, of the American Peace Society, and 
of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the United 
States Interparliamentary Group. The anthem has al- 
ready had a remarkable introduction to the public. It 
was sung by Mr. Ball himself on July 7 at Atlantic City, 
at the great Christian Endeavor Convention, immedi- 
ately after the address given by President Taft. The 
applause which followed the singing was tremendous, 
the President himself heartily joining in it. The 
thought and wording of the anthem are noble, though 
the rhythm of one or two lines might be improved. We 
commend the piece to the attention of our friends. 
Copies, with the music, may be had of N. Witmark & 
Sons, New York. Di 


A New Peace 
Anthem. 





The nineteenth International 


International Peace Peace Congress, as we have previ- 
Congress at Rome. cusly announced, will open at 

Rome on the 25th of September 
and continue till the 3d of October. The cholera situa- 


tion in southern Italy seems better now than it was a 
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few weeks ago, and it has not been thought necessary to 
put off the Congress, as there is no cholera in Rome. 
The following delegates, besides those named by other 
societies, have been appointed by the American Peace 
Society : Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Senator Theodore E. 
Burton, Hon. and Mrs. 8S. Edgar Nicholson, Washing- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Mr. U. J. 
Ledoux, Boston; Mr. Hendrik C. Anderson, Rome; Mr. 
Victor Hugo Duras, New York; Mary B. Seabury and 
Helen H. Seabury, New Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. F. 8. 
Blair, Guilford College, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Gilman, Boston; Rev. and Mrs. William G. Hubbard, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Dr. and Mrs. M. Chirurg, Newton 
Center, Mass., and Dr. Martha A. McBride, Zanesville, 
O. These are all expected to attend the Congress, which 
will, in certain respects, be one of the most important 
ever held, on account of the present immense progress of 
the cause throughout the world. The Congress will be 
followed immediately by the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, Which also meets in Rome, and at which there will 
be from fifteen to twenty delegates from the United 
States Congress. We hope to be able to give extended 
reports of these meetings in subsequent issues. 


ee 


What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 


An enthusiastic meeting was held in the Baptist 
Church at Derry, N. H., on August 2, and addressed by 
Dr. James L. Tryon, New England representative of 
the American Peace Society. As a result of the meet- 
ing a Derry Peace Society was organized as a branch of 
the American Peace Society. Hon. L. H. Pillsbury was 
chosen president; Rev. George E. Haslam, secretary, 
and James H. Weston, treasurer. Seven persons promi- 
nent in the community were elected vice-presidents. A 
membership committee was appointed and also a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution. This society will be 
made a section of the New Hampshire State Branch of 
the American Peace Society when that is formed, a little 
later in the year. This is said to be the first peace soci- 
ety ever organized in the State of New Hampshire, 
though there have always been in the State earnest work- 
ers in the peace cause. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, one of the Directors of the Ginn World 
Peace Foundation, sailed from San Francisco for the 
Orient on August 9. He delivered an address at Hono- 
lulu on the way, will deliver lectures in the principal 
cities of the Orient, and will visit Corea by special re- 
quest. 

Mrs. Elmer Black, field director of the National 
Peace and Arbitration League of New York, gave a re- 
ception at the Claridge Hotel, in London, on July 27, to 
the delegates. of the Universal Races Congress. The 
special guests were Lord Weardale, president, and the 
other officers of the Congress. The press dispatches say 
that it was a very brilliant affair, representatives of 
forty nations being present, and also about thirty lead- 
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ing British organizations, besides many prominent Brit- 
ish political and social leaders who were in London at 
the time. Speeches were made in ten different lan- 
guages. 

— ——2ee-- - - —- 


Brevities. 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
calling upon the churches that are constituent bodies of 
the Federal Council to consider the advisability of the 
creation, at the earliest possible moment, of Church 
Committees on International Peace. 


nia Professor Bromley Smith, head of the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric anc Oratory at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., found time last year, along with the 
active work of his department, to deliver five addresses 
on peace and to send a number of articles to local papers 
protesting against the position of the Congressman from 
the district in supporting the increase of the navy. Pro- 
fessor Smith also takes occasion often to introduce a 
paragraph on peace into his addresses on other subjects. 
This is a very effective kind of peace work, and the ex- 
ample might well be followed by scores of public speak- 
ers throughout the country. 


On the 11th of August, at the American Em- 
bassy in London, the indemnity of £184,637 ($923,185) 
awarded by King George, as arbitrator, to the United 
States, in settlement of the Alsop claim against Chile, 
was paid by Augustus Edwards, the Chilean Minister to 
Great Britain. The Chilean papers are rejoicing over 
the comparatively small award as evidence that the atti- 
tude of our State Department in the case was not right. 


An arbitration treaty between Argentina and 
Venezuela was signed at Caracas on July 24. 


, Admiral Togo, on reaching New York on his 
official visit to the United States, declared that the sign- 
ing of the arbitration treaties was a long step toward 
world peace. “I am very pleased,” he said, “to hear 
of the signing of yesterday’s treaty, and I think it would 
be a very good thing for Japan to enter an agreement of 
this sort.” 


... The women of the Pacific coast, under the lead of 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, have started a movement 
for the erection of a colossal statue of Peace to be placed 
at the entrance of the Panama Canal. The figure is to 
be that of an attractive American woman, typifying all 
that is best in our civilization, with the Biblical lion and 
lamb resting at her feet, bearing the olive branch and 
other peace emblems. We wish the ladies had got ahead 
of the fortificationists. 


The International Union of Students, recently 
founded at Leipzig, Germany, to promote friendly rela- 
tions between students of all nations, to strengthen in- 
terest in questions of international progress, etc., held 
its first meeting on Monday, July 24, at the Hotel de 
Pologne. The speakers were Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg, of Harvard University, this year gerving as ex- 
change professor at the University of Berlin, and Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht, rector of the University of Leipzig. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested by the students pres- 
ent. 


Text of the Anglo-American Treaty of 
Arbitration Signed at Washington 
D. C., August 3, 19i1. 


The Franco- American Treaty: which was signed on the same 
day in Washington and Paris is substantially identical 
with the Anglo-American here given. 


The United States of America and his Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, being equally desirous of perpetu- 
ating the peace, which has happily existed between the 
two nations, as established in 1814 by the Treaty of 
Ghent, and has never since been interrupted by an ap- 
peal to arms, and which has been confirmed and 
strengthened in recent years by a number of treaties 
whereby pending controversies have been adjusted by 
agreement or settled by arbitration or otherwise pro- 
vided for, so that now for the first time there are no im- 
portant questions of difference outstanding between 
them, and being resolved that no future differences shall 
be a cause of hostilities between them or interrupt their 
good relations and friendship ; 

The high contracting parties have, therefore, deter- 
mined, in furtherance of these ends, to conclude a treaty 
extending the scope and obligations of the policy of 
arbitration adopted in their present arbitration treaty 
of April 4, 1908, so as to exclude certain exceptions con- 
tained in that treaty and to provide means for the peace- 
ful solution of all questions of difference which it shall 
be found impossible in future to settle by diplomacy, 
and for that purpose they have appointed as their re- 
spective plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, the 
Honorable Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the 
United States, and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honorable James 
Bryce, O. M., his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary at Washington, 

Who, having communicated to one another their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following articles: ‘ 

ARTICLE I. 

All differences hereafter arising between the high 
contracting parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters 
in which the high contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one against the other, 
under treaty or otherwise, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law or equity, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the convention of 
October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tribunal, as 
may be decided in each case by special agreement, which 
special agreement shall provide for the organization of 
such tribunal if necessary, define the scope of the powers 
of the arbitrators, the question or questions at issue, and 
settle the terms of reference and the procedure there- 
under. 

The provisions of Articles XXXVII to XC, inclu- 
sive, of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
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SIGNING THE ARBITRATION TREATIES AT THE WHITE HOUSE, AUGUST 3, 1911 


ESMOND OVEY 
AMBASSADOR BRYCE 

PRESIDENT TAFT 
International Disputes concluded at the second peace 
conference at The Hague on October 18, 1907, so far 
as applicable, and unless they are inconsistent with or 
modified by the provisions of the special agreement to 
he concluded in each case, and excepting Articles LIIT 
and LIV of-such convention, shall govern the arbitration 
proceedings to be taken under this treaty. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on 
the part of the United States by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, his Majesty's government reserving the 
right before concluding a special agreement in any mat- 
ter affecting the interests of a self-governing dominion 
of the British Empire to obtain the concurrence therein 
of the government of that dominion. 

Such agreement shall be binding when confirmed by 
the two governments by an exchange of notes. 

ARTICLE I. 

The high contracting parties further agree to insti- 
tute, as occasion arises, and as hereinafter provided, a 
Joint High Commission of Inquiry, to which, upon the 
request of either party, shall be referred for impartial 
and conscientious investigation any controversy between 
the parties within the scope of Article 1, before such 
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controversy has been submitted to arbitration, and also 
any other controversy hereafter arising between them, 
even if they are not agreed that it falls within the scope 
of Article 1; provided, however, that such reference may 
he postponed until the expiration of one year after the 
date of the formal request therefor, in order to afford 
an opportunity for diplomatic discussion and adjust- 
ment of the questions in controversy, if either party de- 
sires such postponement. 

Whenever a question or matter of difference is re- 
ferred to the Joint High Commission of Inquiry, as 
herein provided, each of the high contracting parties 
shall designate three of its nationals to act as members 
of the Commission of Inquiry for the purpose of such 
reference; or the commission may be otherwise consti- 
tuted in any particular case by the terms of reference, 
the membership of the commission and the terms of 
reference to be determined in each case by an exchange 
of notes. 

The provisions of Articles IX to XXXVI, inclusive, 
of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, concluded at The Hague on the 18th 
of October, 1907, so far as applicable and unless they 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this treaty, or 
are modified by the terms of reference agreed upon in 
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any particular case, shall govern the organization and 
procedure of the commission. 
ARTICLE III. 

The Joint High Commission of Inquiry, instituted 
in each case as provided for in Article II, is authorized 
to examine into and report upon the particular questions 
or matters referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating 
the solution of disputes by elucidating the facts, and to 
define the issues presented by such questions, and also 
to include in its report such recommendations and con- 
clusions as may be appropriate. 

The reports of the commission shall not be regarded 
as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted 
either on the facts or on the law, and shall in no way 
have the character of an arbitral award. 

It is further agreed, however, that in cases in which 
the parties disagree as to whether or not a difference is 
subject to arbitration under Article I of this treaty, that 
question shall be submitted to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry; and if all or all but one of the members 
of the commission agree and report that such difference 
is within the scope of Article I, it shall be referred to 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The commission shall have power to administer oaths 
to witnesses and take evidence on oath whenever deemed 
necessary in any proceeding, or inquiry, or matter within 
its jurisdiction under this treaty, and the high contract- 
ing parties agree to adopt such legislation as may be ap- 
propriate and necessary to give the commission the pow- 
ers above mentioned, and to provide for the issue of 
subpeenas and for compelling the attendance of witnesses 
in the proceedings before the commission. 

On the inquiry both sides must be heard, and each 
party is entitled to appoint an agent, whose duty it shall 
be to represent his government before the commission 
and to present to the commission, either personally or 
through counsel retained for that purpose, such evidence 
and arguments as he may deem necessary and appro- 
priate for the information of the commission. 


ARTICLE V. 


The commission shall meet whenever called upon to 
make an examination and report under the terms of this 
treaty, and the commission may fix such times and 
places for its meetings as may be necessary, subject at 
all times to special call or direction of the two govern- 
ments. Each Commissioner, upon the first joint meet- 
ing of the commission after his appointment, shall, be- 
fore proceeding with the work of the commission, make 
and subscribe a solemn declaration in writing that he 
will faithfully and impartially perform the duties im- 
posed upon him under this treaty, and such declaration 
shall be entered on the records of the proceedings of the 
commission. 

The United States and British sections of the com- 
mission may each appoint a secretary, and these shall 
act as joint secretaries of the commission at its joint 
sessions, and the commission may employ experts and 
clerical assistants from time to time as it may deem 
advisable. The salaries and personal expenses of the 
commission and of the agents and counsel and of the 
secretaries shall be paid by their respective governments, 
and all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the 
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commission incurred by it shall be paid in equal moieties 
hy the high contracting parties. 
ARTICLE VI. 

This treaty shall supersede the arbitration treaty con- 
cluded between the high contracting parties on April 4, 
1908, but all agreements, awards, and proceedings under 
that treaty shall continue in force and effect, and this 
treaty shall not affect in any way the provisions of the 
treaty of January 11, 1909, relating to questions arising 
hetween the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President 
of the United States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by his Britannic 
Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged at Wash- 
ington as soon as possible, and the treaty shall take 
effect on the date of the exchange of its ratifications. 
It shall thereafter remain in force continuously unless 
and until terminated by twenty-four months’ written 
notice given by either high contracting party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this treaty in duplicate, and have hereunto af- 
fixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven. 


a 23ee UR 


Let the Arbitration Treaties be Rati- 
fied Unchanged. 


Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 14. 


Mr. Barrnoipt: Mr. Speaker, constitutionally the 
House of Representatives is not a part of the treaty- 
making power, hence it might be said that we have no 
official concern in the arbitration treaties which are now 
awaiting the sanction of the Senate. That is true in a 
technical sense. However, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, I hold we are most vitally interested in propositions 
which involve the great question of peace or war. Not 
only are the constituencies which we represent on this 
floor those of the members of the other House, but we 
ourselves are their constituents. Most likely they are 
entirely willing to hear from us on this great question. 
There was a time when weighty international problems 
were decided and settled in the chancelleries here and 
abroad, especially abroad, without the knowledge of 
either the people or their representatives, but that time 
is rapidly passing. Today the people want to know 
what is being done to promote their welfare, and nearly 
all governments religiously observe the rule of giving 
them the fullest information. In the matter of the ar- 
bitration treaties the President and Secretary of State 
took the people into their confidence from the very 
start, and not only was the tentative draft published as 
soon as it was completed, but the people were advised, 
through the public press, of every important step taken 
in the course of the negotiations. In England great 
mass meetings were held in which the leaders of both 
the government and the opposition parties took part 
and which declared enthusiastically in favor of the prin- 
ciple of a peaceful settlement, by arbitration, of all in- 
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ternational controversies. From what I know of the 
true sentiment of the American people on this subject, 
they would have spoken out just as emphatically, only 
on a still larger scale, but for some inexplicable reason 
these public demonstrations were discouraged by some 
private citizens and influential friends of the cause. 
But in view of the publicity which our government has 
given to this matter, the statement that there has been 
no opportunity for consultation about it is far from the 
truth and appears rather as a pretext for opposition. 

I shall not now undertake to point out the great and 
lasting benefits of treaties which will secure, by judicial 
decision and law, the people’s peace against the arbitrary 
will of rulers on the one hand and the passions of the 
mob on the other, nor is it necessary to extol the example 
of lofty statesmanship which the three treaty-making 
powers hold up to the rest of the world for emulation. 

I am sure there is to be found nowhere, not even in 
barracks and navy yards, a lack of appreciation or a lack 
of patriotic pride on account of the American initiative. 
If there were, as American citizens we would have 
reason to be ashamed of it. 

My purpose today is to refer briefly to the various 
objections interposed against the treaties. As this sub- 
ject has been discussed for half a century, the friends 
of arbitration were prepared for them and are able to 
meet them. If somehow I could bring the opposition 
together into some sort of a body, I would, figuratively 
speaking, cut off the head and the limbs and throw the 
trunk away. Not one of the arguments advanced 
against ratification, whether based on selfishness and 
prejudice or inspired by honest and conscientious scru- 
ples, is tenable in the face of the public weal and the 
sum total of human happiness which these international 
agreements will vouchsafe. Or shall we seriously listen 
to those who, like the big-stick philosopher of Oyster 
Bay, insist on the perpetuation of war or to those who 
for business or professional reasons want us to leave the 
door open for fight and bloodshed? Shall the capitalist 
who builds our battleships and the militarist whose pre- 
fession is war be called in to decide the pending ques- 
tions for us, or shall we rather be guided by consider- 
ations of “the greatest good for the greatest number”? 
But there is still another element of opposition. Some 
of our Irish friends are opposed to the treaty with Great 
Britain for reasons which need no explanation. To the 
eredit of that sturdy element of our citizenship be it 
said that the great majority did not approve and could 
not be induced to join demonstrations which meant the 
obstruction of a great American policy by a European 
heritage. And there is good ground for hope that the 
concession of home rule to Ireland by a liberal British 
government will soon reconcile whatever opposition 
manifests itself from that quarter. 

I might interject here, it has been stated in the public 
prints that even our German-American citizens were 
opposed to these arbitration treaties. I stand here to 
refute that statement. The few that have been led 
astray are simply the exception which proves. the rule. 
The great National German-American Alliance, count- 
ing 2,000,000 citizens of this country as its members, 
have sent an appeal to the people of Germany asking 
them to induce their government to join the league of 
peace by negotiating, the same as Great Britain and 
France have done, an arbitration treaty with the United 
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States. I think that fact disposes of every doubt as to 
where the German-Americans stand on this great ques- 
tion. (Applause.) 

A few days ago the country was given a genuine sur- 
prise by the action of a labor union in this city protest- 
ing against the arbitration treaties. I say a surprise, 
because it is well known that labor all over the world 
is more or less actively enlisted in the cause of arbitra- 
tion and peace for the simple reason that labor has to 
bear the scars and pay the freight of every war. (Ap- 
plause.) How the intelligent workers everywhere must 
have wondered at this peculiar attitude of their Wash- 
ington comrades! Is it possible that because there is a 
navy yard here the employees have taken such a stand 
from fear that through the President’s peace policy they 
will lose their bread and butter? Surely there is no 
cause for alarm on that score. A reduction of arma- 
ments is sure to follow the general adoption of arbitra- 
tion, because the iron law of nature stipulates that what 
is no longer needed will eventually cease to exist, but it 
is hardly probable for the present generation to derive 
the full benefit of such a happy eventuality. The main 
reason assigned for the action just referred to is that 
our country would soon be overrun by cheap Japanese 
labor, which, after the adoption of arbitration with 
Japan, could no longer be kept out. This objection is 
based on false premises, of course, but as many other 
good people, especially on the Pacific coast, have been 
misled by it, it merits special mention. 

I frankly admit that it might have been preferable to 
prefix a preamble to all our arbitration treaties, past as 
well as present, by which the high contracting parties 
mutually guarantee to each other, first, their independ- 
ence; secondly, territorial integrity; and, thirdly, abso- 
lute sovereignty in domestic affairs. The older mem- 
bers of the House will remember that | have advocated 
this precaution on several occasions on this floor. It 
would at once silence a number of fears and clear the 
deck for a better understanding. The reason why this 
preamble was not inserted in the present treaties is prob- 
ably because there is absolutely no danger of the ques- 
tions of independence and territorial integrity ever being 
raised as between the United States on the one hand and 
Great Britain and France on the other. And as to 
sovereignty in home affairs, that is already a well-recog- 
nized principle of international law. In other words, in 
accordance with well-established international rule, no 
nation can interfere with another in questions of in- 
ternal policy, hence the United States has a_ perfect 
right to regulate the immigration question to suit our- 
selves. In accordance with this right we exclude the 
Chinese without a treaty and Japanese laborers in pur- 
suance of one. 

And the special treaty we have with Japan on this 
subject would, of course, not be superseded by any arbi- 
tration treaty into which the United States and Japan 
might enter hereafter. The question of the interpre- 
tation of a treaty might, of course, become the subject 
of arbitration, and let me suggest in this connection that 
no government, however reluctant in its recognition of 
the principle of arbitration, has ever objected to its ap- 
plication in the matter of the interpretation of treaties. 
To sum up the case, no nation can, under the authority 
of international law, make another nation change its 
internal policy with regard to any subject, and if it is a 
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matter affecting the interests of the other nation, such 
as immigration, changes can be brought about only by 
friendly negotiation and voluntary concession, but can- 
not be demanded as a matter of right. So neither our 
friends of the Pacific coast nor American labor need 
have any fear on that score. No international tribunal 
or commission would ever deny to any nation the right 
to regulate ad libitum its own domestic affairs, or in- 
clude within its dicta any decision bearing on a settled 
and internationally well-recognized policy, such, for in- 
stance, as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me briefly explain the treaties 
according to my understanding of their letter and spirit. 
The friends of arbitration have contended from the be- 
ginning that after a brief trial of the judicial system 
of settling international disputes the area of arbitration 
would soon be enlarged, and that contention has proved 
true. The treaties now in force expressly exempt from 
arbitration all so-called questions of vital interest and 
honor, and thus leave the door wide open for war to be 
ushered in, because any question, however trivial, might 
be puffed up, if there be a disposition to fight, to the 
proportions of one of vital interest or national honor. 
These exemptions, therefore, rendered arbitration prac- 
tically futile. The pending treaties exempt nothing 
and broadly stipulate that all differences “which are 
justiciable in their nature’”—and happily this is the only 
qualification—shall be submitted to arbitration. 

This is a great step in advance on the theory that if 
arbitration is a good thing in any respect, why not in 
all respects? If judicial decisions are right nationally, 
why not also internationally? And have you ever given 
thought to the contradictory position of a nation which 
compels its citizens to go to court for the redress of 
wrongs, forbidding them to take the law in their own 
hands, but refuses to obey this rule of conduct itself by 
resorting, or maintaining the right to resort, to violence 
and war in the prosecution of its alleged rights? ‘To- 
day, Mr. Speaker, every civilized government is guilty 
of such duplicity, and no one can measure the extent to 
which it encourages disrespect of our social order and 
increases the difficulty of maintaining even our domestic 
peace, not to mention the fighting spirit of the human 
animal which is kept alive by what the nations recognize 
abroad but forbid at home, namely, the application of 
force. By the new arbitration treaties this contradic- 
tion, I may say this immoral contradiction, is wiped 
out, the application of law and justice is made the gen- 
eral rule, and force is practically outlawed. 

Before I speak of the technical objections which, ac- 
cording to public prints, have been raised against cer- 
tain provisions of the treaties, permit me to point out 
their next great feature, second in importance only to 
the first article, which, as I have shown, provides for 
compulsory arbitration of all differences, and therefore 
might well bear the headline, “Let us have peace.” That 
feature is the joint high commission of inquiry. Let 
us hope that the members of the other House, in their 
eagerness to pick flaws in the Magna Charta of peace 
agreed upon by three great governments, will leave un- 
changed the article which provides, in case of any con- 
troversy, for an impartial investigation of the facts. In 
making this provision the contracting governments 
again take high moral ground. Up to the present day 
each nation has presumed to be the judge in its own 
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cause, an idea obnoxious to every sense of justice and 
absolutely intolerable according to the jurisprudence of 
every civilized country. Yet in international affairs it 
is the common practice today. That an impartial de- 
liberative body, composed of learned jurists of both con- 
tending parties, will be a better and safer judge of the 
facts in a case as well as of what is right and wrong 
than a single nation whose passion might have been 
aroused and its judgment blinded by some unfortunate 
incident of an international nature needs, I believe, no 
demonstration. So here again is international conduct 
brought in harmony with national conduct, which com- 
pels contending parties to submit their differences to 
impartial judges to them unknown. 

The institution of such commissions has been one of 
the postulates of the peace movements from its very in- 
ception, not alone for the reason above stated, but be- 
cause an investigation allows cooling time to elapse, dur- 
ing which the peaceful sentiment of a nation can be 
marshaled and all the moral forces united for compell- 
ing a peaceful settlement of the question at issue. It 
was one of the provisions of a model arbitration treaty 
which I have had the honor to draft and to present to 
the Brussels and the London conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and T remember well how elo- 
quently at the latter conference a distinguished Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, advocated 
its adoption. Honor to whom honor is due. Through 
Mr. Bryan’s support I carried the day at London; and 
I shall never forget the applause he received when he 
said: 

“Man excited is very different from man calm. (Ap- 
plause.) When men are mad, they swagger around 
and say what they can do; when they are calm, they 
consider what they ought to do. (Applause.) The in- 
vestigation gives time for the claims of conscience and 
reason to assert themselves.” 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, we were confronted by a 
difficulty which has a direct bearing upon the present 
situation. The arbitration treaties submitted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Senate had come to naught be- 
cause the Senate had changed them and insisted on 
being consulted in each particular case. This stickling 
for a prerogative proved a great obstacle to the further 
progress of the arbitration movement, for every student 
of this question knows that arbitration, in order to be 
effective or even to be made possible, must be resorted to 
without delay; that is, before the passions of the people 
are aroused. To refer an international dispute to a 
legislative body for discussion will surely add fuel to 
the excitement and passion of the populace, and will 
thus tend to render a question which might easily be 
arbitrated incapable of such peaceable adjudication. It 
was for this reason that the draft of an arbitration 
treaty I have just referred to specified all the several 
questions to be arbitrated, and we were in hopes that, 
if the nations at The Hague would agree to it, the Sen- 
ate by its ratification would confer wholesale authority 
upon the Executive to enter into arbitration agreements 
in all the cases specified in the treaty. The same au- 
thority is impliedly to be conferred on the Executive 
in the pending treaties, and on this point I wish to make 
some special observations. 

Each nation is jealous of its sovereignty, and with 
European rulers particularly this is sacred ground. Yet 
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every international agreement means a surrender of part 
of that sovereignty, because to the extent of the terms 
of such an agreement the sovereign power is circum- 
scribed. You may well imagine that this fact has 
proved a great obstacle, especially in Europe, to the 
progress of arbitration, for if the American Senate is 
solicitous as to its prerogatives, European monarchs are 
much more so with regard to their sovereign power. 

Mr. Jackson: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bartno.pr: Yes. 

Mr. Jackson: I understand that the gentleman is 
now arguing that the power of deciding what shall be 
the subject of war shall be conferred on some foreign 
court. 

Mr. Barrnotpr: Oh, not at all. Under the pending 
treaties we agree to submit to arbitration every question, 
but before we resort to arbitration article 2 provides 
that a high joint commission may be appointed, to be 
constituted of three members of the one contending 
country and three members of the other contending 
country, and these six men shall form a joint high com- 
mission to determine the facts in the case, and also the 
question whether the controversy shall be submitted to 
arbitration or not. It is further provided that if five 
of these men agree that the question is arbitrable, it 
shall be submitted to arbitration. 

Mr. Jackson: Does not the gentleman think that 
that in a way takes away the power of Congress to de- 
clare war, which is a constitutional right ? 

Mr. Barruotpr: No; 1 think not. For one I would 
gladly, if conditions of the world were such as to justify 
it, waive the right to declare war. 

Mr. Jackson: Is it within the power of Congress to 
do that? ; 

Only the people can amend the Constitution, Let 
me trouble the gentleman with a concrete illustration 
along the line of what he has been arguing. Suppose 
that Japan should accept the President’s invitation and 
become a member, and the labor question should become 
an international question. Would not it be within the 
power of this commission to take out of the hands of 
Congress the jurisdiction and power to settle that labor 
question ? 

Mr. Barruoitpr: No. If the gentleman had done 
me the honor to listen to my remarks he would have 
heard me say that under a well-established rule of inter- 
national law no policy—and what the gentleman refers 
to is a policy—of any government or any people can 
ever be subject to arbitration, because it is a nation’s in- 
ternal affair. A policy can never be arbitrated. 

Mr. Crumpacker: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
allow me one suggestion? ‘The treaty embraces only 
justiciable questions. The admission of immigrants is 
not a justiciable question ; it is a political question, and 
the joint high commission are to determine what are not 
and what are questions of a justiciable character and 
what may be of a political character, and political ques- 
tions are not embraced in the treaty. 

Mr. Jackson: That is just what we are talking 
about. Who settles that question ? 

Mr. Barrnoipr: Mr. Speaker, I did not take the 
floor to listen to what my friend may have to say, but 
to say what I have to say. 

Mr. Jackson: I desire only to complete the sentence. 

Mr. Bartuoipr: Mr. Speaker, I must decline to 





yield at this time. If I have some time left at the con- 
clusion of my remarks then | will be very glad to yield. 

When interrupted I was speaking of the jealous re- 
gard European rulers have for their sovereignty. Yet 
the great cause of the world’s peace has wrung conces- 
sion after concession from them, and the great and holy 
purpose to be subserved will, let us hope, also induce our 
Senate to subordinate technicalities to the common good 
of the human family. Certain it is, Mr. Speaker, that 
you cannot eat the cake and have it, too. In other 
words, we cannot enter into international agreements 
and at the same time maintain intact in every respect 
what is called sovereign power or senatorial prerogative. 
As the individual surrenders natural rights in order to 
live in a community of individuals, so a nation must 
sacrifice part of its sovereignty in order to meet the obli- 
gations imposed by agreements with the family of na- 
tions. And remember that it is a sacrifice solely in the 
interest of the common welfare, in behalf of the greatest 
hoon of all the nations—their peace. Besides, Mr. 
Speaker, a close study of the new treaties will disclose 
the fact that the prerogatives of the Senate have been as 
carefully guarded as they were in the old, because where 
actual arbitration is resorted to the special agreement 
in each case is subject to the “advice and consent of the 
Senate,” and it is only where an investigation through 
a commission is provided that the Executive asks the 
Senate to confer upon it wholesale authority to so refer 
a question for investigation. 

Mr. HamiLi: Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
at this point? My question is very pertinent to this 
subject. 

Mr. Barruotpr: Very well, | will vield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hamiti: Is it not a fact that these treaties in 
the section which has been stricken out by the Senate 
committee divest the Senate of its constitutional power 
of saying what questions shall be arbitrable and what 
not ? 

Mr. Barrnotpr: Mr. Speaker, | thought I had 
answered that question in what I have stated here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hamie: | beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. Barruoipr: | said there are two reasons why 
ihe Senate should consent to this sacrifice. The first 
is that no nation should hereafter insist on being the 
judge in its own cause; that every nation, if its cause is 
just, should be willing to submit to the judgment of an 
unbiased, impartial tribunal, or a commission represent- 
ing it and the other contending party. (Applause.) 
That is one reason. 

Mr. Hamiti: Yes; and now, Mr. Speaker, does not 
that divest the United States Senate of the power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, and thus by treaty 
alter the Constitution of the United States ? 

Mr. Bartuo.pr: | have just stated that in order to 
secure peace in this world we will have to divest our- 
selves of something. The individual divests himself of 
certain natural rights for the purpose of living in a 
community of nations, and a nation must divest itself 
of certain inherent rights, to the extent of the terms of 
the treaty or the agreements which may be entered into 
with other nations. We will come to that conception 
of things sooner or later whether or no. The evolution 
has been that way, and neither the prerogatives of the 
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Senate nor the sovereignty of European rulers can stop 
it. (Applause.) 

Mr. HAMIL: Would the gentleman agree to arbitrate 
questions arising under the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. Barruo.pt: | have referred to that, and the 
gentleman has not heard me. Now, let me continue. 
I stated that a reservation is made in case of special 
agreements, and the advice and consent of the Senate 
must be obtained before the President can refer any case 
to arbitration; and this reservation in regard to the 
Senate, which our Government had to make under the 
Constitution, explains, by the way, why in the British 
treaty the government of the self-governing dominion 
whose interests are affected is to be consulted and why 
in the French treaty it is stipulated that the agreement 
shall be “subject to the procedure required by the con- 
stitutional laws of France.” ‘These reservations, in 
other words, are made to place the high contracting par- 
ties on an equality. What the consent of the American 
Senate is to Great Britain and France is the consent of 
the British Dominion that may be affected on the com- 
pliance with the constitutional laws of France to us. 

In the short time allotted to me I could touch only 
very slightly the arguments in favor of the position 
which our great Pr esident and the Secretary of State 
have taken on this all-important question, but if the 
House will grant me the time, I shall come back to this 
subject on some future occasion. 

[ hold, Mr. Speaker, that the signing of these arbi- 
tration treaties marks a new era in the history of the 
world, which will come to regard brutal war as a night- 
mare of bygone days. It is the greatest step in advance 
made since the abolition of human slavery in the direc- 
tion of a higher and better civilization. (Applause.) 
As an American I am proud of the fact that an Ameri- 
can President has taken the initiative in the great move- 
ment for more permanent peace, namely, a peace based 
on law, not on force, a movement which will eventually 
result in relieving the human family of intolerable bur- 
dens and free the civilized world from the physical and 
moral damage of war. If President Taft succeeds in 
his world-redeeming policy, he will rank with Abraham 
Lincoln for having stopped man killing as the great 
martyr President stopped man selling. (Applause.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. mee : The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Mann: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BarrHotpt: Mr. Speaker, if it was customary 
in such matters to do so, I would submit a resolution 
to the consideration of the House, reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives approve 
the pending arbitration treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain and France as instruments to 
lessen the possibilities and to promote the cause of more 
permanent peace; and further 

“Resolved, That as the direct representatives of the 
people we call upon the Senate of the United States to 
ratify these treaties without change and without further 
delay.” 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad now to yield to any- 
one who desires to ask me any question. 
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Mr. Morsz, of Wisconsin: Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BarTHo.pr: Certainly. 

Mr. Morse, of Wisconsin: Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to have the gentleman from Missouri explain a little 
more clearly to me why the Monroe Doctrine could not 
be considered under this arbitration treaty. 

Mr. Barruotpr: To answer my friend’s question | 
am afraid I shall have to repeat myself. I stated that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a policy of this Government. It 
is true that it affects other nations, but as soon as the 
other nations are willing and ready to recognize that 
policy, then it seems to me that policy is safe. We have 
evidence that not only Great Britain, but nearly all the 
other great nations of Europe, have given their silent 
consent to that policy of the Monroe Doctrine, and con- 
sequently as a policy that matter will never be subject 
to arbitration. Let me add right here for the informa- 
tion of some gentlemen who may not have paid attention 
to this matter: The Monroe Doctrine is not nearly as 
important today as it was even 10 years ago for the sim- 
ple reason that at the Hague conference it was deter- 
mined—all nations agreeing in that determination, and 
it is now a part of the international law of the world— 
that contractual debts could no longer be collected by 
force in either Central or South America. That takes 
out of the western hemisphere nearly every element of 
friction which has heretofore caused trouble, and there- 
fore, | say, the Monroe Doctrine is today not as impor- 
tant as it was, and the European powers are ready to 
recognize it. (Applause.) 
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Let Us Have Peace ! 


A Prayer. 
BY GEORGE GRAFF, JR. 
Lord God of Love, Let us have peace, 
From war’s vain sacrifice give us release, 
Grant peace the victories war cannot know, 
God of the Ages, Thy mercy show. 


Hast Thou not seen Thy fields and meadows green 

Red with the blood of men, where war hath been? 
Dost Thou not know war’s fearful endless roll, 

The countless graves of those who paid the toll? 
Teach us to learn to build, Oh, Gentle Lord, 

Not to destroy; but bend each wielded sword 
Into a ploughshare, Thy fields to increase, 

Lord of the lives to be, Let us have peace! 


God of the fatherless, we pray to Thee, 
Father of all of us, hear Thou our plea. 
“Peace and good-will,” Thine own word increase, 
Lord God of Love, Let us have peace! 
—Copyright, 1911, by M. Witmark & Sons. 
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President Restrepo, in his message to the Colom- 
bian Congress on July 21, said that there had been no 
adjustment of the difficulties with the United States 
which grew out of the secession of Panama. He declared 
himself to be in favor of the submission of the matters 
in dispute to arbitration. Our Government has so far 
shown no disposition to entertain the proposal of Colom- 
bia that these differences be arbitrated. Why not? one 
is tempted to ask. 
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American Commercial Diplomacy. 
By Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 


ADDRESS A’ THE LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCE, MAY, 1911. 


I have selected for my short address the subject of 
commercial diplomacy—and I wish to make a distinc- 
tion between the diplomacy of commerce and the dollar 
diplomacy. ‘The dollar diplomacy is a diplomacy of 
exploitation ; it is the subordination of human interests 
to strictly material advantages. But the diplomacy of 
commerce is based upon mutuality; it is diplomacy es- 
sentially of peace, of equal opportunity, and of the open 
door. I believe no more useful thought can be brought 
into this conference than that of the spirit of such 
diplomacy as it has developed in our international rela- 
tions. 

Our American diplomacy, in its aim and purpose, 
from the beginning was commercial as distinguished 
from political, and this purpose, in its very nature, gave 
to it the character of sincerity and straightforwardness. 
After our independence was established and we entered 
upon our national life as an independent nation, our 
first concern was to negotiate treaties of amity and 
commerce. As early as 1778 the first treaty we con- 
cluded as a nation was our treaty of amity and com- 
merce with France, by which France and the United 
States engaged mutually not to grant any favor to other 
nations in respect to commerce and navigation which 
should not immediately become common to the other 
party who should enjoy the same favor. 

Washington in his farewell address, outlining with 
clearness and statesmanly foresight our national policy, 
said: “The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already formed engage- 
ments, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop.” At this time (1796) events had 
fully justified the wisdom of this policy, which had been 
adopted by Washington against the bitter opposition of 
Jefferson and Madison and their partisans, who, because 
of their sympathy with the French democracy, endeav- 
ored to identify the interest of our country with France 
in her wars against the allied powers and with her un- 
bridled and infuriated democracy. Conditions rapidly 
developed which compelled Washington to take a de- 
cided step forward amid difficulties and perplexities, 
which at the present day it is perhaps not possible to 
adequately realize and much less measure. The young 
nation gave notice to the world that the United States 
was not to be a pawn on the chessboard of European 
politics, but would, in accordance with its independent 
position in the family of nations, follow its own best 
interests in conformity with its principles of inter- 
national equity and justice. The conditions referred to 
were the overthrow of the French monarchy and the 
excesses of the French revolution, and the coming to 
this country of a Minister from the French Directory, 
Genet, who, upon his arrival at Charleston, appealed to 
the public opinion of the country, enlisting men, equip- 
ping vessels, commissioning privateers, as if the United 
States were a colony or a dependency of France. The 
crisis he provoked became so intense that it created a 
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distinct division, even in Washington’s Cabinet, and it 
was found necessary and imperative for the President 
to suspend the functions of Genet and demand his re- 
call. He immediately issued a proclamation of neutral- 
ity embodying the highest ideals of international text 
writers, and far in advance of that doctrine of expe- 
diency which then controlled the practices of nations. 
Hall, one of the foremost of the recent authoritative 
writers on international law, says of it: “The policy of 
the United States in 1793 constitutes an epoch in the 
development of the usages of neutrality. * * * 
It represented by far the most advanced existing opinion 
as to what these obligations were. * * * In the 
main, however, it is identical with the standard of con- 
duct which is now adopted by the community of na- 
tions.””* 

At the outbreak of the Revolution it was estimated 
that one-tenth of the wheat and flour exported from the 
United States, and one-fourth of dried and pickled fish, 
besides other products, found their best markets in the 
ports of the Mediterranean. ‘This commerce had grown 
up under the protection of the British flag, and there 
were employed from 80 to 100 ships. When the war 
began, this commerce had to be entirely abandoned, and 
the commercial loss was severely felt. In the Treaty of 
1778 with France it was proposed by the negotiators, in 
accordance with the instructions given to them by the 
Continental Congress, that France should take the place 
of Great Britain as the protector of the American ves- 
sels, but the King of France would go no further than 
to agree to employ his good offices. 

When the new Government, under the Constitution, 
was formed, Jefferson, as Secretary of State, declared 
the determination of the United States “to prefer war 
in all cases to tribute under any form.” But a navy 
was wanted to make this declaration effective. By De- 
cember, 1793, the number of American vessels captured 
by Algerian Corsairs had reached to 13, and the number 
of captives to 119. The United States, urged on by the 
ery of the captives, whom it was then unable to rescue 
by force, accepted the conditions of the Dey, and by the 
expenditure of nearly $800,000 obtained the release of 
its citizens and purchased a peace, which was signed on 
September 5, 1795. A treaty with Tripoli followed in 


“November, 1796, and with Tunis in August, 1797. In 


our treaty with Tripoli, concluded during the adminis- 
tration of Washington, we find a significant declaration, 
doubtless inserted to overcome the religious fanaticism 
of the Dey, and for the purpose of emphasizing that our 
form of government was a civil commonwealth—as dis- 
tinguished from a monarchy where its church and state 
are united or where the State is under the domination 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. ‘The declaration referred 
to is contained in Article 1X of the treaty, and reads 
as follows: “As the government of the United States of 
America is not in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion; as it has in itself no character of enmity 
against the laws, religion, or tranquility of Mussel- 
men * * * it is declared by the parties that no 
pretext arising from religious opinions shall ever pro- 
duce an interruption of the harmony existing between 
the two countries.” Perhaps the idea was also to em- 
phasize the strictly and exclusively commercial purpose 
intended to be served by the treaty. With the omission 
* Hall’s International Law, 3d Ed., p. 594. 
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of the introductory phrase, a similar declaration was in- 
serted in the treaty with Tripoli of 1905, and in the 
treaties with Algiers of 1815 and 1816. 

During the seven years that followed the second peace 
with Tripoli, the relations of the United States were 
comparatively uneventful, but the feeling of hostility 
broke out again in 1812, when it became known that war 
between the United States and Great Britain had broken 
out. An act was passed by Congress on the 3d of 
March, 1815, “for the protection of the commerce of 
the United States against the Algerine cruisers.” ‘Two 
squadrons were ordered to the Mediterranean under 
Bainbridge and Decatur, and immediately upon their 
arrival on the scene, they forced the Dey to sign a treaty 
by which it was declared that no tribute of any form or 
under any pretext should ever be required from the 
United States. Tripoli and Tunis were also admon- 
ished, and thereby through the intrepid course of our 
navy, the Barbary pirates were taught, after centuries 
of depredations on life and property, to respect human 
rights, and the Mediterranean was made free to the 
commerce of the world. ; 

The efforts of the United States to secure for com- 
merce the free navigation of rivers and seas began early 
in its history, and has been persistently and successfully 
pushed forward upon the broad principles of interna- 
tional justice and equality among nations; in other 
words, our policy on land and sea has consistently been 
that of “the open door.” Besides maintaining the free- 
dom of the seas the United States from the beginning 
contended for the free navigation of the natural chan- 
nels that lead to the seas. In the advocacy of this in- 
ternational principle for the freedom of commerce it 
was mainly instrumental in bringing about the aboli- 
tion in 1857 of the dues levied by Denmark on vessels 
and cargoes passing from the North Sea into the Baltic. 
Mr. Clay, as Secretary of State, in his protest against 
these dues and exactions declared that “if a canal to 
unite the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans-should ever be 
constructed the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively 
appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended 
to all parts of the globe upon the payment of a just com- 
pensation or reasonable tolls.” This principle is em- 
bodied in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty for the neutralizas 
tion of the Panama Canal. The free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence was secured for a limited period by the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854, and in perpetuity by the 
treaty of Washington in 1871. In accordance with the 
same principles the United States endeavored to secure 
the free navigation of the Amazon, which was in 1856 
voluntarily granted to all nations by the Emperor of 
Brazil. By a treaty with Bolivia in 1858 the Amazon 
and the La Plata, with their tributaries, were declared 
to be “in accordance with fixed principles of interna- 
tional law * * * channels open by nature for the 
commerce of all nations.” 

In 1821 the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, issued a 
ukase prohibiting foreign vessels from approaching 
within one hundred Italian miles from the northwestern 
coast of America, beginning from Behring’s Straits, to 
the fifty-first degree of north latitude. The Russian 
minister in Washington, in his note to our Government, 
made the additional claim of Russia’s right of sover- 
eignty over the whole of the northwestern continent of 
America above that line. These negotiations regarding 
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Russia’s extraordinary claims aroused a great deal of 
bitterness and hostility throughout the country until 
they were finally adjusted by the convention of 1824. 
Madison, in writing to President Monroe in regard to 
the conclusion of this treaty, said: “The convention 
with Russia is a propitious event in substituting amicable 
adjustment for the risks of hostile collision. But I[ 
give the Emperor little credit for his consent to the 
principle of mare liberum in the North Pacific.” ‘These 
negotiations are of the highest interest to us historically 
from another point of view, as in them expression was 
given to the main principles, which soon came to be 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. A new Russian Minis- 
ter, Baron de Tuyl, was sent over in the autumn of 1832. 
Mr. Adams wrote in his diary: “I find proof enough to 
put down the Russian government, but how shall we 
answer the Russian cannon?” He states a few days 
later the Russian Minister held a conversation with 
him, and desired to know what instructions he had sent 
to Mr. Middleton, our Minister at St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Adams says: “I told him specially that we should con- 
test the right of Russia to any territorial establishment 
on this continent, and that we should assume distinctly 
the principle that the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new European colonial establish- 
ments.”* 

When commerce was identified with piracy, and sub- 
sequently with the utter disregard of neutral rights, it 
was continually a source of irritation, and aggravated 
the militant spirit between nations, but with the growth 
of the modern industrial development and the extension 
of foreign trade, nations no longer found it profitable 
to be hostile to one another because of their prosperity. 
The commercial spirit, while it is competitive, is not a 
militant spirit, for in its final analysis foreign com- 
merce rests upon mutuality, and a wealthy and prosper- 
ous nation is a much better customer than a poor nation. 
The commercial spirit, therefore, from enlightened self- 
interest favors the promotion of prosperity in other na- 
tions. The only apparent exception to this modern 
spirit of commerce is to be found in relation to trade 
with Oriental nations where there is a tendency on the 
part of the great powers to establish spheres of influence 
and to force special concessions and exclusive privileges, 
to the detriment of competing nations. America again 
has come to the forefront in insisting upon the “open 
door” in China and in other Oriental Jands, and in the 
furtherance of which it has consistently refrained from 
and protested against the policy of some of the great 
powers who seek to advance their political influence in 
order to obtain exclusive rights for their commerce, or 
who seek to establish exclusive commercial rights to 
promote their political influence. The American policy 
which was so felicitously characterized by Secretary 
Hay as that of the “Monroe Doctrine and the Golden 
Rule,” is an international policy of the highest equity 
and justice, and it should ever be our vigilant care that 
these two parallel purposes of our national policy in 
foreign affairs should not be so construed as to become 
incompatible in guarding our continental interests and 
our peaceful relations with the nations of the world. 
This will be the responsible task of American statesman- 
ship requiring no less the highest wisdom than the 
calmness of patriotic restraint to guide aright our des- 
tinies in times of stress and popular excitement. 

* Memoirs of John Quincey Adams, Vol. VI, pp. 159-163. 
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It is largely due to the vast extension of commercial 
intercourse between nations in our times, which rest 
upon reciprocity, that the standard of public morals 
has been lifted from the lower sphere of international 
expediency to the highest sphere of morality and law. 
As examples of this, may be cited the abolition of the 
slave trade, and the more recent efforts on the part of 
China, in concert with the leading powers, to prohibit 
the cultivation and trade in opium except for legitimate 
medical use. The standard of international morality 
yet continues to lag far behind the standard of commer- 
cial fair dealing within nations; the evidences of this 
are no more glaringly exhibited than in the exceptions 
in the laws of neutrality, which rest not on principle, 
but on legal casuistry. As the law now stands it is 
entirely lawful for the subjects of neutrals to supply 
belligerents with arms and ammunition, also by public 
subscription or otherwise to raise loans to aid. belliger- 
ents when otherwise either or both belligerents would 
be prevented by economic necessities from either begin- 
ning, or, when begun, from prolonging a war. ‘The 
Russo-Japanese war would certainly have come to an 
earlier end if neither belligerent could have borrowed 
money from the subjects of neutrals. 

It requires no argument to prove such acts are against 
the fundamental principles of real neutrality, and when 
the standards of international morality advance a single 
step further, such contraband commerce and loans will 
no longer be considered lawful. No more practical werk 
can be undertaken in the promotion of peace than to 
hasten the day when the laws of neutrality shall be made 
to square with the principles of impartiality, justice, and 
morality. (Applause.) 

[ doubt the wisdom of extending neutral rights. It 
is of much more importance to insist upon the exten- 
sion of neutral duties. If war is made advantageous 
and profitable for neutral nations in time of war between 
belligerents they will not be so deeply interested in pre- 
venting war. Perhaps, too, the extension of freedom to 
commerce in case of war might not have the effect of 
lessening the causes of war. But I do feel that the ex- 
tension of neutral duties will certainly enlarge the area 
as well as the elements that make for peace among na- 
tions. (Applause.) 

It is a well-known fact that this idea of commercial 
policy argued on the ground of economic necessity in the 
work of Jean de Bloch was instrumental in inducing 
the Czar of Russia to call the first Hague Conference. 
But I can say this: After the first Hague Conference 
and the establishment of the permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, all of my diplomatic colleagues with whom I 
spoke looked upon the results attained as a kind of pious 
wish that would never see the light of actual and con- 
crete working. That was the general impression among 
the diplomatic representatives of nations. And I am 
also able to say that the putting of the wheels of the 


‘Hague Tribunal in motion was the greatest service that 


any man ever rendered the cause of international arbi- 
tration and peace. Let us not forget that when Mr. 
Roosevelt sent to the Hague Tribunal the first two cases 
which that tribunal was called upon to try, he estab- 
lished as a fact, as between nations, that arbitration had 
come to stay as part and parcel of effective international 
relations. (Applause.) We should not forget the ad- 
vance of arbitration. It may be faulty, but it is well 
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worth our atiention; and I thoroughly agree that no 
more important message can go out from this confer- 
ence than the one that has been so explicitly and elo- 
quently voiced by President Butler in his statement that 
in the conclusion of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain the people of this country will not be 
satisfied unless the treaty is made wholly inclusive, is 
wholly obligatory, and leaves no door open for evasion 
of its terms and conditions. ( Applause.) 


—— i oe 


International Organization for Inter- 
racial Goodwill. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS, LONDON, 
JULY 29. 


The Lake Mohonk Conferences on International Ar- 
bitration were inaugurated in 1895, after there had been 
held at Lake Mohonk for several years previously annual 
conferences upon the duty of the American people to 
the Indians living within their borders. The first three 
Mohonk Arbitration Conferences were made memorable 
by powerful addresses by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
the nestor of the peace cause in America, as we liked to 
call him in his later years, demanding and prophesving 
a Permanent International Tribunal. By virtue of 
their grasp of the international situation, their fore- 
sight and their inspiration, these addresses were the 
most inspiring and most noteworthy which have been 
heard at Mohonk Arbitration Conferences during these 
seventeen years. ‘Their central demand was that na- 
tions, well disposed as the best of them were to arbitra- 
tion, generally speaking, should not leave provision for 
arbitration to times when some special dispute arose or 
some special danger pressed, then creating a special com- 
mission to deal with the particular case arising, but that 
the nations should coéperate to establish a Permanent 
International Tribunal, which should always be in ex- 
istence and always ready to deal with every international 
difference. Cases should never wait for courts, said 
Dr. Hale, but courts should always be ready for cases, 
and this was in no field more imperative than in the in- 
ternational field, where there was no provision of the 
kind. It was foolish and criminal to leave to some 
acute crisis, when two contesting peoples were inflamed 
and in hot blood over their disagreements, the prepara- 
tion of machinery to dispose of the disagreements. No 
time is so propitious for such action. There should 
be a Permanent International Tribunal, of whose exist- 
ence every nation would be conscious in the critical hour 
when there was need of the offices of arbitration. Its 
chief service, said Dr. Hale, would be in the fact that it 
existed, that every nation knew that it existed, and not 
to have recourse to it instead of to individual vengeance 
in the hour of conflict or dispute was dishonor. In a 
word, civilized nations in the family of nations must 
follow the same course in their disputes and differences 
which is followed by civilized men in individual na- 
tions. When Dr. Hale, in 1895, 1896, and 1897, thun- 
dered this demand reiteratedly at Lake Mohonk, he was 
told by learned and distinguished diplomats and jurists 
that it was a noble ideal, and one which in some fine but 
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distant future would doubtless be realized, but it was 
far ahead of the times, and its realization was not to be 
expected in our generation. That was probably the 
judgment of most so-called hard-headed men, even pro- 
gressive men, at Mohonk and elsewhere in 1897. But 
in 1898 the first Hague Conference was called, and in 
1899 the Permanent International Tribunal at The 
Hague was established. 

This is an interesting and encouraging and a direct- 
ing chapter of history for us as we meet in the interests 
of another great line of effort to bring about justice and 
brotherhood among the peoples of the world. It re- 
minds us that in this time, when men the world over 
touch elbows as never before and the interest of each 
is the interest of all as never before, very great things 
may be suddenly brought to pass in a very short time. 
But especially it directs us as to the right way to do the 
things which we who have come together in this Con- 
gress have to do. It is no new thing for good men in a 
score of nations to interest themselves seriously in the 
relations of different races within and without their 
own borders, and no new thing for special organizations 
to be created and special conferences held to deal with 
special wrongs. Such flagrant wrongs have compelled 
sympathy and indignation and protest and united ac- 
tion of some sort in every year of the lives of every man 
in this Congress and in every nation from which most 
of us come. 

The Congo Reform Association is an_ illustration. 
The terrible atrocities in the Congo were told about by 
missionaries and others here and there for years. By 
and by the volume of reports became so great and so 
authentic that there was public discussion and public 
protest. Mr. Morell and others here in England were 
so stirred that they threw their lives into the work of 
exposing and reforming the horrible situation. You 
organized a Congo Reform Association. We in Amer- 
ica, prompted by your action, organized another; France 
and Switzerland and I know not what other countries 
organized theirs; and all did noble, vigorous, expensive, 
and measurably successful work. The attention of the 
world was arrested, the conscience of the world was 
touched, and there is undoubtedly a better state of 
things in the Congo State today. At any rate, all men 
there know they are under watch and on their good 
behavior. Groups of humane and civilized men have 
risen and organized similarly when there was wicked- 
ness in Armenia, in Macedonia, in Crete, in Russia and 
in India. Societies exist or have existed in England 
and America and other countries concerning inter- 
racial tyranny and wrong in these late years in all these 
places and a dozen more; but the efforts have usually 
been so delayed, so improvised, so poorly supported and 
so unrelated that they have never half done their work. 
They are like the special arbitration commissions, ar- 
raigned by Dr. Hale, created under pressure all through 
the last century to meet some menacing crisis. Such 
commissions did not meet the world’s needs, and these 
fitful and sporadic societies to deal with sudden trage- 
dies and threats do not meet the world’s needs. The 
world had to organize a Permanent International Tri- 
bunal, and wé have to create a permanent international 
organization to watch the world over the inter-racial 
injustices and wrongs which have commended our as- 
semblage here. 
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I do not forget that there exist agencies for coping 
with the tyranny of so-called superior peoples over weak 
peoples of much more permanent character and much 
broader scope than such organizations as the Congo Re- 
form Association. The Aborigines Protection Society 
here in Great Britain is such an agency. As concerns 
British obligation and effort in one great field of our 
problem, it is in its definition of purpose and range of 
activity almost precisely the thing to be desired in every 
country. This noble society, which was founded as far 
back as 1837, was the outcome of the work of a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons “to consider what meas- 
ures ought to be adopted with regard to the native 
inhabitants of countries, where British settlements are 
made, and to neighboring tribes in order to secure to 
them justice and the protection of their rights.” When 
one looks at the map of the world and notes the places 
where British settlements have been made, one realizes 
that there are few tribes which are not neighboring to 
British settlements on one side or another, and that the 
definition of purpose by the old parliamentary commit- 
tee was therefore well-nigh universal. So I think the 
Aborigines Protection Society has construed its func- 
tion. It was itself certainly, as we in the United States 
came to know well, one of the real Congo Reform Asso- 
ciations, and it has been pretty well every special kind 
of a reform association in carrying out its stated pur- 
pose “to assist in protecting the defenseless and pro- 
moting the advancement of uncivilized tribes.” It was 
fitting that the British Anti-Slavery Society, founded 
at almost exactly the same time, should amalgamate 
with it two years ago, for the work of the two societies 
has constantly run in parallel courses. Looking through 
the last number (January, 1911) of the quarterly jour- 
nal of these united societies, I find that there is no 
other country whose race problems receive so much 
attention in its pages as my own. There is a long ac- 
count of the gathering at the Whitehall rooms last Octo- 
ber in honor of Booker T. Washington. This is followed 
by a letter concerning the visit to Europe this year of 
Professor Du Bois; there is a tribute to Julia Ward 
Howe and her services in the American anti-slavery 
conflict; and there is a long review of Sir Harry H. 
Johnston’s book upon “The Negro in the New World,” 
accompanied by a portrait of John Brown. Besides 
these things there is an article relating to certain work 
for the benefit of the Mick Mac Indians of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. When your British Aborigines Protection 
Society is able to consider to this extent in a single 
issue of its journal the rights and wrongs of the weaker 
races in America, it seems to me that you already have 
here in Great Britain what can easily be made the ade- 
quate British agency in such a group of societies as | 
desire to see established in the civilized nations, all co- 
operating in an international union for inter-racial 
justice. Some of us in the United States who were 
active in the Congo Reform Association were brought 
by that experience to feel the need of some such society 
of broader scope, like the Aborigines Protection Society. 
Our study of the wrongs in the Congo brought us 
sharply up against similar wrongs in Africa, in lands 
under other than Belgian jurisdiction, and we began to 
hear of almost precisely the same evils in South Amer- 
ica. We saw that we were dealing with only one aspect 
of a world-wide and persistent problem, and I think that 
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no one felt this more deeply than Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
the president of our Congo Reform Association. He 
had long been a careful and sympathetic student of the 
conditions of the less developed races and of the tyran- 
nies and cruelties inflicted upon them by “civilized” 
brutality and greed. Prof. William James had deeply 
felt the same and written burningly upon it at the time 
of our American iniquities in the Philippines. In meet- 
ings of our Congo Reform Association, President Hall 
and others spoke of the need and possibility of some 
association of broader scope, but up to the present time 
we have not created such an association in the United 
States. What I urge here is the creation of such organ- 
izations in the United States and in every civilized 
country, to be leagued together in an international 
union. 

In the United States we have, of course, had special 
societies to deal with our two great racial problems— 
those concerning the negro and the Indians. Professor 
Du Bois, who visits Europe this summer, represents the 
National Association for the Welfare of Colored People, 
which is the most recently organized of various societies 
which have defined their purposes in similar terms, and 
some of which still exist. Professor Du Bois is the most 
active worker in this new society, of which Mr. Moor- 
field Storey, is the president, and whose officers and 
members are chiefly white men. The Constitution 
League of the United States, in which Mr. John E. 
Milholland, almost as much at home here in London as 
in New York, has been the most active force, is another 
American agency which has been earnestly devoted to 
tighting the political oppressions and discriminations to 
which the negroes in the South are still subjected. Our 
Anti-Ilmperialist League, organized to oppose the policy 
of our Government in the Philippines, and of which 
Mr. Moorfield Storey is also the president, has become 
in very high degree, by the exigencies of its problem, a 
kind of Aborigines Protection Society, as it has also 
been led to consider the problems of imperialism, which 
is always accompanied by injustice and tyranny toward 
weaker races, exercised by other governments than our 
own. ‘There are varieus organizations among our ne- 
groes themselves concerned with the sufferings and 
struggles of their race in America. We have had for 
many years an Indian Rights Association, and for 
twenty years there has been held at Lake Mohonk an 
annual conference upon our duty to the Indians, at- 
tended by many of our best and ablest men, and result- 
ing in immense improvement. This conference has in 
recent years been so expanded in its scope as to take in 
the problems arising from our relations to our so-called 
“dependencies”—the Philippines here playing, of course, 
the most important part. There is no place in the 
United States better fitted, by the great traditions cre- 
ated by Conferences on International Arbitration, to 
become a center for conferences on inter-racial justice 
than Lake Mohonk. Its present autumn conferences 
upon the “rights of our Indians and the people of our 
dependencies” might profitably be expanded into confer- 
ences of this broader scope, with no prejudice, but only 
gain, to the special purposes which called them into 
being. 

It is possible, however, that the center for this broader 
work in the United States will be elsewhere. There has 
been started at Clark University, in Worcester, Massa- 
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chusetts, during the last two years, the most intelligent 
and well-considered movement known to me in all the 
world bearing upon the particular problems of this Con- 
gress. The object of the Congress had been stated to 
be the discussion of the relation of the peoples of the 
West and those of the East, between so-called white and 
so-called colored peoples. I have been speaking chiefly 
of the relations of white and colored races, viewing the 
colored races as those coming within the purview of 
such students and reformers as those constituting the 
Aborigines Protection Society. To the discussion of 
such relations the Clark University conferences will in 
considerable measure be devoted; but they will also be 
devoted to what may be called more specifically the rela- 
tions between the peoples of the West and those of the 
East—and to those relations the two conferences alread) 
held have been devoted. The president of Clark Uni- 
versity, as is well known to most scholars present here, 
is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, whom I have already mentioned 
as the president of our Congo Reform Association, and 
[ think that his experience in the work of that Associa- 
tion has had much to do with his interest in the found- 
ing of the Clark University Conferences, in whose organ- 
ization his able and devoted associate has been Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of the University. The first of 
these Conferences was held in the autumn of 1909, and 
concerned itself with the relations of America to the 
Far East, chiefly China and Japan. The second Con- 
ference was held in the autumn of 1910, and concerned 
itself with the Near East. Better thought out and bet- 
ter carried out programs than those of these two Con- 
ferences have seldom been seen, and they mark the be- 
ginning of a new era for us in the United States touch- 
ing the scientific study of Eastern peoples and just 
dealings with them. Perhaps the best outcome of these 
Conferences, which are to be made regular, has been the 
establishment of a quarterly journal, “The Journal of 
Race Development,” in which many of the papers read 
at the Conferences have been printed, which is by far 
the best publication in this field which we have ever 
seen in America, and certainly one of the best organs 
in the world of the great movement which has brought 
us together here. With the Mohonk autumn confer- 
ences developing as they are developing, and with the 
institution of these Clark University Conferences, I feel 
the outlook for thorough and worthy attention in the 
United States to inter-racial problems to be most prom- 
ising, and the establishment with us of an efficient 
American society, corresponding in some sort to the 
British Aborigines Protection Society, is only a question 
of tomorrow or the next day. 

In showing the historic preparation and present readi- 
ness for broader organization of our forces for dealing 
with the inter-racial problem, I have surveyed practi- 
cally only Great Britain and the United States, because 
I am most at home here, and they serve me best for 
illustration. In some ways, too, the movement is far- 
ther advanced in these two countries, as there are some 
reasons why they have been under exceptional obligation 
to efforts in this field. But I do not forget the noble 
humanitarian efforts and the most scientific and valua- 
ble studies in France, Germany and other countries. 
The problem urges itself upon the minds and con- 
sciences of serious men the world over. It is not simply 
a problem of dealing with aborigines, nor of the rela- 
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tions of white men with black or yellow men; it is a 
problem of the mutual relations of peoples of all races 
and all grades of civilization. Cruelty indeed is com- 
monest where the interval between the races is greatest ; 
but it is questionable whether it is not in fields where 
the interval is slighter that the greatest mischief is done 
by ignorance, selfishness and pride. It is when we read 
books like Miss Colenso’s “History of the Zulu War and 
its Origin” (1880), or the chapter in the Life of Gen- 
eral Gordon detailing his experience in Basutoland 
(1882), or when we recall proceedings in the Philippine 
Islands for which the American people were responsible, 
where the shooting of the natives came to seem to 
American boys, as they phrased it, “like shooting rab- 
bits,” that we realize the brutality of which the English 
race is so easily capable; but it is when we read a poem 
like Kipling’s “Truce of the Bear,” in which genius 
prostitutes itself to the work of strengthening and in- 
flaming national and racial prejudice, that we realize 
the higher capacities of our race to thwart the world’s 
progress and defeat dawning civilizations. If I remem- 
ber rightly, this particular poem which I mention by 
way of illustration appeared at the very time Creat 
Britain was engaged in the Boer war and the United 
States in the Philippine iniquity.. While at the same 
moment the four men who in all the world were doing 
most to promote the world’s peace and brotherhood were 
every one of them Russians—the Czar, who was then 
summoning the First Peace Conference at The Hague; 
Verestchagin, who by his powerful pictures was bring- 
ing the horrors of war home to the hearts of men as 
they had never been brought before; Jean de Bloch, 
whose book upon “The Future of War” was doing more 
than any other book since Grotius’s “Rights of War and 
Peace” to convince the thoughtful world of the folly 
and fatuity of the war system, and Tolstoy, whose 
mighty tractates were arousing the human mind and 
conscience of every nation to the mischief and wicked- 
ness of the common, vulgar patriotism and its incon- 
sistency with the clear dictates of morality and religion. 
The English poet was seeking to inspire his people 
with suspicion and hate of the Russian as a bear trying 
io act like a man; but the question forced home to the 
English and American conscience in that hour of Eng- 
lish and American recreancy was whether a bear striv- 
ing to act like a man is not a nobler and more impres- 
sive creature than men indisputably acting like bears. 

A primary function of a movement like the present 
one is to cultivate good understanding and good will 
between all peoples near and far. We have a_ noisy 
and pestiferous little group in America whose regular 
business seems to be to stir up suspicion and hatred of 
the people of Japan. You have a larger group in Eng- 
land whose similar vocation is to sow seeds of enmity 
with the German people. I say England, not Great 
Britain, because 1 was brought to book by some good 
Scotch scholars attending with me the fifth centennial 
of Leipzig University, in 1909, when in speech with 
them I lamented the common British feeling of distrust 
toward Germany. “Do not say British feeling,” said 
the Scotchmen; “say English feeling. There is no bit 
of it north of the Tweed; it is only a fit of the English 
sillies!” I had not thought before of the geography 
of the pitiful sentiment, and do not here pause to verify 
it; IT must leave that to you Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
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I did remember that when I was a Leipzig student, 
thirty years before, there were many Scotch students 
there, and almost no English students. I suspect that 
was true of other German universities ; and if it be gener- 
ally true that more Scotch than English scholars have 
domesticated themselves for a time in Germany, that is 
surely one reason for the different afmospheres which 
the Scotchmen reported north and south of the Tweed, 
Be this as it may—and Anglo-German relations lie a 
little outside the strict province of this Congress—the 
source of most of the troubles with which we are coping 
here is ignorance. Dr. John H. De Forest, in his im- 
pressive pamphlet on “American Ignorance of Oriental 
Languages,” has startlingly shown the serious practical 
dangers menacing us in the United States from our 
ignorance of the speech and some of the simplest usages 
of our Japanese brothers. I found in Germany, a little 
while ago, groups of noble and aspiring young people 
working for international progress, and, fearing that 
the name of peace society might not be most propitious 


for their effort, they called their groups Societies for: 


Good Understanding between Peoples (Voelkerver- 
staendigung). It comes to the same thing, and the 
name hits the central danger and the central need. We 
all need to have more to do with each other and know 
each other better. 

There was recently an important conference in the 
United States of representatives of the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, to confer about 
Christian union, and a Presbyterian leader commented 
afterwards upon the mischief which had resulted from 
lack of personal acquaintance. “We cannot force 
union,” he said, “but we can know each other. We have 
lived in our respective worlds, knowing well the men 
in our own body, hit knowing not at all the men in 
other bodies. It has been an uplift to know these leal- 
ers of other names. After all, they are much like wus. 
When all get to know all, union will be here.” If such 
a confession of mutual ignorance on the part of groups 
of American Christians, and the mischief of it, is pos- 
sible, how appalling appears the mutual ignorance of 
widely differing races, and the mischief of it! 

I speak of the international organization which | 
propose as one in behalf of inter-racial justice; but | 
mean more than that—I mean that it shall also deal 
with the problem of how backward races may best be 
assisted in their upward progress and development, and 
how men of all races may have better personal acquaint- 
ance with each other. 

Mr. Milholland, in New York, and Mr. Moscheles, 
here in London, have talked much of Cosmopolitan or 
International Clubs. They would have International 
Clubs in London, in Paris, in Berlin, in New York, in 
Tokyo, in Shanghai, where men concerned with inter- 
national problems should meet socially, and the mem- 
bers of one club should be members of all, wherever they 
journeyed. It is from good conversation they say, and 
rightly say, that more good frequently results than from 
congresses. Let us promote the formation of such In- 
ternational Clubs, for every one of them would be a 
potent center for our cause. 

We talk of this as now a little world, since “Maure- 
tanias” and wireless telegraphy and the other machin- 
ery for shrinkage have multiplied; but it is only in 
certain definite respects that it is a little world, and in 
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the many indefinite respects it is a big world still, 
mostly barbarian, with its peoples far apart and very 
ignorant of each other. The solution of the great inter- 
national problems involved is not possible to national 
societies working separately. International work must 
be internationally done, and in this field of racial prob- 
lems, evolution has advanced so far that we are ready 
for the international step and for definite organization 
in every nation. 

When one is asked to suggest the method and form of 
organization, the answer is simple. It has happened 
more than once in movements like ours that definite 
international organization has preceded adequate na- 
tional organization. It was so of the peace congresses. 
The first Universal Peace Congress was, like this first 
Universal Races Congress, held in London. That was 
in 1843. That first Peace Congress here in London, 
we Americans like to remember, was brought about by 
the American Peace Society in Boston, as I was inter- 
ested to read in your circular that this London Races 
Congress owed its original impulse to Felix Adler, of 
New York. Four great International Peace Congresses 
followed that London Congress of 1843. Then there 
was an interregnum of nearly forty years, and the first 
of the present series of International Peace Congresses 
was held at Paris in 1889. But it was not until 1902— 
almost sixty vears after the London International Con- 
gress of 1843—that there was a National Peace Con- 
gress, that being in France. England followed with 
National, Peace Congresses, then the United States, then 
Germany—the International Congresses, meantime, 
going steadily on, under the general control of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various nations. 

If we are looking for precedent in organization, here, 
therefore, is all the precedent we need. Let us consider 
this Universal Races Congress no isolated or final gath- 
ering, but simply the first of a series of Universal Races 
Congresses, biennial or triennial, which shall go regu- 
larly on until the day of inter-racial justice and frater- 
nity dawns. Let us, too, have our International Bureau 
of Inter-racial Justice at London or at Berne, and let 
us who are here go home to Germany, to France, to 
Italy, to India, to China, to America, each group 
pledged to organize in its own country a national soci- 
ety of Inter-racial Justice; with its annual National 
Congress. The material for organization is abundant. 
I see here in your circular twenty pages of names of 
men upon the general committee of this Congress. 
There are nearly two hundred names from the United 
States alone. Here is already, if these will so resolve, 
an American Society of Inter-racial Justice. Let them 
so resolve, and so let the delegates from France and Bel- 
gium and Germany and India resolve. The second 
Universal Races Congress here in London or in Paris, 
or wherever it may be, would then be largely a repre- 
sentative Congress made up in great measure of regular 
delegates from national societies. Each national soci- 
ety should have its bureau and its publications, and of 
such national publications there should be the com- 
pletest interchange; while the central international bu- 
reau should correlate the various national activities and 
keep each particular effort in influential touch with all 
the rest. I would suggest that the various National 
Inter-racial Justice Congresses be held each vear in the 
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same week with the sessions of the National Peace Con- 
gresses in the same countries, perhaps on the day pre- 
ceding the opening of such Congresses. The causes ap- 
peal to. substantially the same constituencies, and the 
fixing of such a time for the meetings would certainly 
increase the attendance. Where the subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Races Congress are so numerous and im- 
portant as to demand a conference of several days—and 
that describes the condition in the United States at this 
time—it may be desirable that this combination should 
not be too close; but I am suggesting for consideration 
a general principle of procedure. I do it for the sake 
of urging further the close relation of these causes. The 
wars of today have very different provocations from 
those of two or three centuries ago. They spring almost 
entirely from commercial rivalries or the collisions of 
races, growing usually in the latter case out of the ex- 
ploitation of weaker by stronger peoples. Whatever 
can counteract this is a distinct accomplishment for the 
peace and order of the world, and that makes this Uni- 
versal Races Congress perhaps the most important Peace 
Congress of the present year. The promotion of the 
progress of the movement here inaugurated cannot fail 
to appeal to bodies of men like the trustees of the new 
Carnegie Peace Foundation as distinctly within their 
province, although there should be no dependence of 
this organization upon other organizations, but a vigor- 
ous effort by its friends in every nation to secure for if 
independent and adequate financial support. 

In referring to Dr. Hale’s prophetic Mohonk ad- 
dresses demanding a Permanent International Tribunal, 
| spoke of the rapidity with which in our day great 
movements are consummated. There is every reason 
why the international effort inaugurated here in London 
today should achieve quick and decisive success. It cer- 
tainly will do it if we here so highly resolve. Let us 
resolve that every nation here represented shall organize 
a National Society this year, and hold a National Con- 
gress next year, and let us plan for a second Interna- 
tional Congress three years from now. I wish that that 
1914 congress might be held in the United States. 
That is to be with us a noteworthy international year. 
We the then to celebrate the centennial of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. We shall 
invite the International Peace Congress to hold its ses- 
sion with us that year, and the Interparliamentary 
Union will be similarly invited. It will be a good year 
for the thoughtful men of the world to confer on Amer- 
ican soil upon this problem of the right relation of 
races, which is the cardinal phase of the general prob- 
lem of international fraternity and peace. We can tell 
you in America of noteworthy advance in the solution 
of our own great races problems. There has been almost 
a revolution in the last generation in our dealing with 
our Indian population, and there is at this time a move- 
ment hardly less than revolutionary going on in the 
minds of the best Southern white men touching the 
negroes. In the whole history of civilization there has 
been no more remarkable advance than that of the 
negroes in our Southern States since emancipation. 
The story in industry, in property, and in education is 
the same. In 1905, six years ago, it was my office to 
arrange in Boston a course of lectures upon our six most 
permanent institutions for negro education—Howard 
University, Hampton, Fisk, Atlanta, Tuskegee, and 
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Berea—by the presidents or some leading representative 
of the institution, and these addresses were published 
together in a volume entitled “From Servitude to Serv- 
ice.” It was a remarkable survey of remarkable achieve- 
ment. It was published only six years ago, in 1905, 
when I venture to say that there had been up to that 
time altogether not so many words of strong and cordial 
congratulation in high Southern places upon that edu- 
cational advance as have been uttered in the subsequent 
six years. That volume could be matched by one equally 
impressive made up of addresses by presidents of South- 
ern universities and other leading Southern men recog- 
nizing and urging that the negro race must have as its 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, and doctors men of the 
highest education, and that no solution of the race 
question is possible which is not based upon the desire 
to develop every race to its highest capacity. 

This is promising and prophetic, and it is indicative 
of the new insight and new conscience which are coming 
into the consideration of the race question everywhere. 
The wrongs to our Southern negroes, political and social, 
are still flagrant and intolerable; but I am emphasizing 
here the elements of hope and genuine advance. I be- 
lieve that in the next decade the new humanity which 
is becoming so pervasive will achieve no greater tri- 
umphs than in the field of inter-racial justice, and it 
will do this the more rapidly and effectively as we all 
make the world our parish and work together interna- 
tionally. 

The most impressive volume which has come to my 
table this last year is that great volume of 1,500 pages, 
“La Vie Internationale,” issued by the International 
Bureau at Brussels, and giving lists and accounts of the 
world’s various international organizations up to date 
in the fields of politics, science, literature, art, and 
social affairs, with details of their organization and 
their approaching congresses. It is a potent picture of 
the broad international web which has already been 
woven and of the thousand shuttles which, with ever 
accelerating speed, are pushing on the process. There 
is no other lack in those eloquent pages so conspicuous 
as the lack of record of adequate international organiza- 
tions of the imperative many-sided cause which is rep- 
resented here. I hail this Congress as a pledge that 
that deficiency will now be met, and that this com- 
manding international duty will be internationally 
fulfilled. 
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Demos and a World Tribunal. 
By Bradley Gilman. 


The signs of the times point toward a permanent 
world tribunal as an accomplished fact in the not dis- 
tant future. More international disputes have been 
settled peacefully during the past decade than during 
the previous half century. The word “Peace” occurs 
in the newspapers and the magazines with increasing 
frequency, and the idea is put forward, without apology 
or explanation, in after-dinner speeches and public ad- 
dresses. Workers in the cause of world peace are less 
and less of the bizarre type, this cause having drawn 
to itself earnest men and women of social, educational, 
and political distinction. The editorials of our leading 
publications very generally assume the hatefulness and 
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wastefulness of war among civilized nations, and—what 
is extremely significant—the humorous papers and the 
wit-and-humor paragraphs of serious journals take for 
granted, as the crux of their jesting, that war is an 
anachronism, and should be discredited and discarded. 
Last of all, as the high-water mark of this rising tide of 
world thought and feeling, the highest official of our 
Republic has recently moved for unrestricted arbitra- 
tion between our nation and the mother country and 
others. 

These certainly are unmistakable and hopeful signs 
of the’ times; but ought we therefore to expect our 
cruisers and submarines to be consigned at once to the 
scrap heap? Will the war offices at Washington and 
London soon be given over to cobwebs and silence? And 
shall we disband our peace societies ere Jong in a pean 
of thanksgiving ? 

No; the Presidential hand of fellowship stretched 
across the sea is by no means definitive; our Chief 
Executive’s overture may prove to be only educational ; 
it is not at all a complete and binding contract, because 
the real contracting parties as yet have not been heard 
from. It is the mass of the people in Great Britain 
and the mass of people in the United States who hold 
the casting vote, and they have not yet declared them- 
selves; it is Demos who strikes down or upholds the 
hands of its temporary leaders; it is Demos alone whose 
fiat lets loose the dogs of war or closes the temple of 
Janus. 

In the armory grounds at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a quaint old Spanish cannon may be seen, corroded and 
tarnished with the copper green of centuries; upon it 
the founders inscribed the legend “Ultima Ratio 
Regum.” And such it was when it emerged from the 
mold; out of its mouth thundered harsh commands 
which silenced the softer voices of reason and pity; 
when it spoke, all peaceful deliberations ceased; like a 
motion to adjourn it took precedence of all other forms 
of procedure. But Demos has changed all that. From 
the old Roman days, when the Plebs seceded to the 
Sacred Mount, down to the recent revolutions in Portu- 
gal and Mexico, Demos has been finding himself, has 
heen coming into his own, and today in Europe and 
America Demos is the half-blind, groping, fitful giant 
who holds the issues of war and the omens of peace in 
his half-open hand. 

Few of us realize how final, how absolute, in these 
democratic days of crumbling customs and shattered 
shackles is the power of the people. The pressure of 
public opinion always has been great, but never was it 
as great as today. In the quaint old Bible story, Cain 
the murderer was sent forth into the world “with a 
mark upon his forehead.” That mark determined his 
punishment, for by it his fellow-men were to know that 
he had shed innocent blood, and they were not to lift 
any hand of retribution over him, but were to con- 
demn him in their hearts and look their condemnation 
at him as he passed; it was the pitiless punitive power 
of public opinion which was invoked against Cain, and 
it was so potent that the man slayer cried, in anguish, 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

In our own day this power is equally great, and its 
channels of expression are grooved more deeply than 
ever before. Even our language and our pronunciation 
are determined for us by the plain people. Linguists 
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may tell us what ought to be, but the million-tongued 
populace declares what shall be, and illicit unions of ver- 
bal roots and suffixes become established, and barbarous, 
slangy expletives are standardized and soon stalk boldly 
about in the best academic society. Whether or not in 
this particular Vox Populi is identical with Vor Dei 
need not be discussed here; at least it is all-powerful in 
its fiat. 

If the giant Demos were a creature only, of ration- 
alization the problems of human progress would be 
much simpler than now they are; but Demos is quite 
as emotional as he is thoughtful and reflective, and 
more so; he is led blindly at times by his groping in- 
stincts, and his varying judgments are often quite in- 
consistent one with another, his mandates are often 
mutually contradictory; as in the case of the ancient 
Macedonian monarch, appeal must sometimes be made 
“from Philip drunken to Philip sober.” This is the 
cloud which casts a shadow over the sunny path of prog- 
ress toward international peace; Demos may assent and 
ratify in his calmer mood the fraternal overtures be- 
tween high officials; but let friction and heat develop 
in the machinery of adjustment, and the impatient 
giant is likely to forswear all pledges, burst all barriers, 
and clamor for war and the arbitrament of rifle and 
cannon. At this point the full deadly power of the 
“vellow press” makes itself felt; from sordid motives 
venal journals rouse and foment the dormant war ap- 
petite of the people, and Demos is goaded into a con- 
flict which he alone might not have sought. This has 
happened many times, and may happen again. Before 
the attack on Fort Sumter unscrupulous newspapers 
inflamed passions already too heated, and before the 
Spanish War President McKinley’s wise humane plans 
were nullified and his hand was forced by the demands 
of a maddened public goaded by yellow journals. In 
this respect history may repeat itself even on some 
question between Great Britain and the United States. 
Demos, in his calm mood, might drowsily approve an 
“unrestricted” compact between these powers, yet when 
irritated and goaded he might lapse into the habits of 
past centuries and call for war and reprisals. 

All this leads to one inevitable conclusion: an Inter- 
national High Court will be possible and authoritative 
and definitive only when the masses of the people are 
educated to the point of maintaining and respecting it. 
A “yellow press” is created in part by a “yellow pub- 
lic” and Demos, the essential factor in world arbitra- 
tion, must be trained in mind and will to uphold this 
new method of justice, else official overtures will be 
wasted and deftly-spun treaties will be snapped like 
threads. A treaty or an “understanding” between 
Washington and London or Berlin, untested by the pop- 
ular will, under the clamor of demagogues and the goad- 
ing of vellow journals is no better than Don Quixote’s 
visor of pasteboard. 

Here, therefore, is the crux of the whole problem and 
project of world arbitration, of law instead of war: if 
Demos can be educated to stand firmly for it, even 
when rivalry and bitterness are aroused, then, and then 
only, will armor plate sell as junk and the War Office 
be offered for rental. Subsidiary methods can be de- 
bated and minor contributory factors pointed out, but 
the education of Demos to the arbitration level is the 
one main issue hefore the world. Leaders in the peace 
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movement must recall old Cato and his insistent “Car- 
thago delenda est ;” they must iterate and reiterate work- 
ers and to themselves, “Demos must be educated.” 

But how? This all-important question calls for an 
answer which shall be definite and concrete even to the 
verge of the commonplace. Flights of idealism must 
be abjured; pragmatism must be the sole ruling prin- 
ciple, utility the sole test. How can we transform or 
confirm public opinion and public feeling and the publi: 
will so that the people will as readily look to an Inter- 
national High Court for settlement of international 
differences as now they do, in the main, to internal 
courts, to settle industrial differences ? 

There are many agencies which might be used for 
this educational purpose in addition to that personal 
intercourse and conversation by which the individual 
man may do much to enlighten and persuade his friend, 
and, selecting from the longer list which might be 
named, I point out six methods of systematic education 
of the people at large: 

First, the use of printed matter, in the form of tracts 
and pamphlets and circulars. This is the most natural 
way of reaching the eye and ear and will of the people: 
it is the method much used by widely diverse individ- 
uals and institutions; by it alert advertisers of a new 
baking powder and the dignified faculty of a college or 
university insert their beliefs and their wishes under 
our front doors or smuggle them into our letter boxes. 
By this method they seek to inform our minds and shape 
our conduct, and they do usually succeed in getting ai 
least the “image and superscription” of their wares 
under our eye. 

This same method is at the command of the worker 
for world peace, and is already used. How large an 
amount of the printed matter sent out is actually read 
and how much of it goes directly into the waste basket 
is a matter of conjecture. Sagacious advertisers, how- 
ever, count their money well expended if one-third of 
their reading matter reaches the mind of the public, 
and the output of similar reading matter by peace work- 
ers is worth while under similar conditions and with 
similar results. 

As the second of the agencies which might be used 
for educating Demos I name “public lectures and ad- 
dresses.” In cities and towns all over our land the voice 
of the earnest advocate of arbitration and peace should 
be heard; in halls, in pulpits, at public dinners, before 
conventions, in schools, and even on the open common 
and square, the propaganda for “peace through judicial 
procedure” should be carried forward. If possible, hun- 
dreds of lecturers might profitably be put into the 
field—men of reputation as speakers and known to be 
enthusiastic advocates of world peace. But just here 
arises a difficulty: How shall audiences be gathered ? 
For, in this land of vivid impressions and highly- 
seasoned entertainments, the old-time method of a 
modest placard and a paragraph in the local paper will 
not suffice to draw the desired company of listeners into 
a hall. A lecturer who is famous or some grotesque 
advertisement may serve once; but the serious barrier 
which would obstruct the path of hundreds of excellent 
peace lecturers who might be put into the field must be 
frankly recognized; the great public, sometimes apa- 
thetic, sometimes over-stimulated, will not flock into a 
hall to hear discussed so serious a theme as “In- 
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ternational Arbitration” or 
Reached ?” 

This difficulty is measurably overcome when speakers 
from abroad, properly heralded, like our recent visitors, 
the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and the Count 
Apponyi, are announced in a newspaper column or on 
a street poster. Such visitors are likely to find a wide 
and attentive hearing, although their power of  per- 
suading and convincing possibly is not as great, unit 
for unit, as would be that of hundreds of other speakers 
who are more at home in our language and look at our 
problems from our viewpoint. 

There is a way of meeting this serious difficulty of 
public apathy toward not only arbitration, but other 
serious public questions; it is by appealing to the love 
of pictures, which today is putting millions of dollars 
into the pockets of enterprising proprietors of “moving 
picture shows” and similar entertainments. The public 
interest in pictures cannot be dowbted when one takes 
note of the illustrations which adorn the pages of our 
magazines and our daily newspapers. Whether or not 
this eagerness. to gain knowledge or emotions from 
pictures indicates a decline in the modern man’s faculty 
of visual fancy need not here be discussed; but today 
men, women, and children do love and seek pictorial 
illustration, and they will fill any hall where an “illus- 
trated lecture” is to be given, when the lecturer would 
have faced empty benches if he had not lured the public 
by promising a stereopticon. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale—who was always abreast 
of his age, and often in advance of it—became much 
interested in this pictorial method of instruction during 
the last year of his life, and at his death he left unfin- 
ished one or two pictorial lectures which he was writing 
“to order,” to be given with a set of stereopticon slides, 
“and given,” as Dr. Hale said, “if desirable, by ‘the best 
reader’ in any grammar school class in the land, while 
another member of the class, skillful of hand, managed 
the stereopticon.” 

This efficient means of reaching and teaching the pub- 
lic would be extremely effective in the crusade for the 
education of the masses in the ideas and ideals of inter- 
national arbitration. Sketches of several lectures sug- 
gest themselves at this writing; historical lectures could 
he made to set forth the horrors of war; the art gal- 
leries and palaces of Europe offer abundant material 
for the study of battlefields; photographs of the ghastly 
facts of our own Civil War and the Spanish War are 
obtainable, and these pictures, thrown upon the screen, 
and properly interpreted by a trained speaker, would 
reach, through eye and ear, the hearts and wills of the 
audience with convincing and transforming power. No 
other agency in the campaign for peace education would 
be as fruitful as this. 

A third method of educating our giant Demos would 
be the employment of press agents who should work 
through the newspapers, furnishing articles, letters, and 
items, and replying to those misleading paragraphs and 
hysterical appeals which often appear in our journals, 
and can easily be explained or confuted. 

A fourth suggestion as to the education of Demos is 
this: A great work of fiction, setting forth the idea and 
aims of the world peace movement would be a powerful 
agency for its consummation. Such books as “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “ 


Ramona,” and “Black Beauty” were of 
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varying literary merit, but each effected much for the 
reform it advocated. We may not be able to command 
at will such powerful works of fiction as these for our 
great world reform, but if prizes were offered of allur- 
ing magnitude these would certainly stimulate fiction 
writers, and would lead to results of considerable value. 

A similar suggestion—as the fifth in our series— 
might be made regarding the drama. We have had 
many strong, successful plays which set forth the fase- 
nations of army life, and sounded the note of patnot- 
ism as translated into terms of militarism: but plays 
equally powerful could be written which should portray 
the horrors of the battlefield, should sound the call of 
the higher patriotism, should voice the finer lovalty of 
this new age, and should embody the heroisms of citizen- 
ship which dares oppose the wholesale homicide of war- 
fare, vet risks life and honor in an unending campaign 
of integrity against corruption, justice against tvranny, 
in the social and industrial and political life of our na- 
tion. As in the case of books, works of fiction, already 
mentioned, so also in the case of the drama, some of 
our most successful plays have been called into being by 
offers of prizes, and if prizes were now offered for peace 
plays, such offers would result fruitfully, and the agency 
of the stage—that very persuasive and potent factor in 
shaping the conduct and character of the people—would 
he enlisted on the side of world peace and the higher 
civilization which that peace would mean. 

Other agencies there are of varying feasibility and 
fruitfulness available for the furtherance of the peace 
ideal. One more, the sixth, I name, at the risk of rais- 
ing a smile on the faces of too hasty readers; it is the 
enrollment of music in this great cause. The appeal 
of music, vocal or instrumental, primarily is to the 
heart, and secondly to the mind, and the heart of Demos 
is the chief point of attack in an educational campaign. 
Vocal music, with its words attuned to the key of inter- 
national brotherhood, might stir the heart-strings as 
nothing else could. “If I may write the songs of a 
people, I care not who frames its laws,” said Fletcher, 
of Saltoun, because a people, a nation—yes, Demos him- 
self—acts from the heart, and the conduct—the heart- 
directed will of Demos—is what we seek to determine 
and direct. In the days of the Civil War groups of 
patriotic singers like “the Hutchinson family” and “the 
Fowle family” went up and down our land appealing 
to the hearts of the people by means of music, and | 
doubt not they did much to arouse and nourish patriot- 
ism by their singing. With a passing allusion to the 
well-known stimulating power of the “Marseillaise 
Hymn” and an instant’s recollection of the “Peace 
Jubilee” at the Coliseum in Boston, years ago, | suggest 
that prizes might be offered for peace anthems and other 
similar vocal compositions, and that musical “peace 
festivals” might be held in various parts of our country ; 
all these appeals would tend to spread the idea of peace, 
and would result in heart convictions regarding the 
attainment of it. 

These are some of the agencies which might be en- 
listed in the cause of education for world peace through 
a world tribunal. These are ways in which our giant 
Demos must be educated; his education—in mind, 
heart, and will—is the all-important problem today be- 
fore earnest workers in this great reform. Ministers, 
cabinets, and congresses bow to him when he frowns 
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and bend to him when he rages. His is the determining 
voice, his the casting vote as to international relation- 
ships. 
“Lord of the centuries, pardon the ages 
Dark with the terror of battle and blood! 
Give forth Thy light and unfold the bright pages— 
Glorious era of true brotherhood.” 


~--@-o —_—_— 





The Department of State last month received in- 
formation that sixty-two Chinese students from Shang- 
hai and Peking are coming to the United States to study. 
They were to reach San Francisco by the 3d of this Sep- 
tember. This will make about nine hundred Chinese 
students in all who are being educated in the United 
States. Their expenses are being paid out of the eleven 
millions of dollars of the Boxer indemnity which was re- 
mitted to China by our Government. The “peaceable 
fruits” of that remission have not yet all been gathered, 
nor are likely to be for many a year to come. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. .. Ra Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, 
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Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

Rev. George L. Mason, 73 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnatl, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles BE. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
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Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
Trt MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, 
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W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
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ANT. By Ernest H._ Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and_illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILBUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 











